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MAC 

Has, in Englifh, one unvaried found, by com- 
preflion of the lips ; as, minty tamcy camp : it 
is never mute. 

Macaro'on. n. f. [macarone, Italian.] 

A coarfe, rude, low fellow; whence macaro- 
mck poetry, in which the language is purpofely corrupted. 

Like a big wife, at fight of lothed meat. 

Ready to travail; fo I figh and fweat. 

To hear this macaroon talk on in vain. Donne. 

2 . [Macaron, French, from J A kind of fweet bifeuit, 

made of flower, almonds, eggs, and fugar. 

Macaw-tree. n.f. 

The macaw-tree is a fpecies of the palm-tree, and is very 
common in the Caribbec i Hands, where the negroes pierce 
the tender fruit, whence ifl'ucs a pleafant liquor,“which they 
are very fond of; and the body of the tree affords a folid 
timber, with which they make javelins, arrows, &c, and is 
fuppofed by fome to be a fort of ebony. Miller. 

Maca'w. n. f. A bird in the Weft-Indies. 

Mace. n.f. [magga, Saxon; mapa, Spanifh.] 

1. An enfign of authority worn before magiftrates. 

He mightily upheld that royal mace 
Which now thou bear’ft. Fairy ueen, b. ii. 

Death with his mace petrifick fmote. Milton. 

2 . [ Maffue, French; maffa, Latin.] A heavy blunt weapon; 
a club of metal. 

O murth’rous Humber! 

Lay’ft thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 
That plays thee mufick ? Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

The Turkifh troops breaking in with their feymitars and 
heavy iron maces, made a moft bloody execution. Kno/lcs. 

With his mace their monarch ftruck the ground; T 

With inward trembling earth receiv’d the wound, ( 

And rifing ftreams a ready paflage found. Dryden. 3 

The mighty maces with fuch hafte deft end, 

They break the bones, and make the folid armour bend. 

Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

3. [ Mads, Latin.] A kind of fpice. 

The nutmeg is inclofed in a threefold covering, of which 
the fecond is mace: it is a thin and flat membranaceous fub- 
ftance, of an oleaginous, and a yellowifh colour : it has an 
extremely fragrant, aromatick, and agreeable fmell, and a 
pleafant, but acrid and oleaginous tafte. Mace is carmina¬ 
tive, ftomachick, and aftringent. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

Water, vinegar, and honey, is a moft excellent fudorifick: 
it is more effectual with a little mace added to it. Arbuthmt. 

Macea'le. n.f. {mace and ale.'] Ale fpiccd with mace. 

I preicribed him a draught of maceale, with hopes to dif- 
pofe him to reft. Wtfemans Surgery. 

Ma'cebearer. n.f. [mace and bear.] One who carries the 
mace before perfons in authority. 

I was placed at a quadrangular table, oppofite to the mace- 
bearer. Spectator, N°. 617* 

To MA'CFRATE. v. a. [macero, Latin; maccrer , French.] 

x. To make lean ; to wear away. 

Recurrent pains of the ftomach, megrims, and other re¬ 
current head-aches, macerate the parts, and render the looks 
of patients confumptive and pilling. Harney on Confumptions. 

2. To mortify; to harrafs with corporal hardfhips. 

Covetous men are all fools: for what greater folly can 
there be, or madnefs, than for fuch a man to macerate him- 
fclf when he need not ? Burton on Melancholy. 

Out of an excels of zeal they pradlife mortifications; 
whereby they macerate their bodies, and impair their health. 

Fiddes's Sermons. 

3. To fteep almoft to folution, either with or without heat. 

In lotions in womens cafes, he orders two portions of hel¬ 
lebore macerated in two cotyla; of water. Arbuthmt. 

Macera'tion. n.f. [maceration, French; from macerate.] 

1. The adl of wafting, or making lean. 

2. Mortification ; corporal hardlhip. 

3. Maceration is an infufion either with or without heat, 
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MAC 

wherein the indents „ intended * be aImo(l 

mc3^a Va 4r “ d *«**»$£ 

M c tr' L - ° Ji - <*«««*•. ■Ssij'fSt 

v . . If you mifearry, 

Your bufinefs of the world hath/o an end, 

free, **>-* 

That would my guiltlefs foul betray; 

From thofe who in my wrongs agree. 

And for my life their engines lay. Sandys'.s Paraphrafe 
home one intent on mifehief, or infpir’d ' 

With dev’lifh machination, might devile 
Like inftrument, to plague the fons of men 
^ ° T r > » „ on war ’ al >d mutual flaughtcr bent. Milton 
Be fruftrate all ye ftratagems of hell, 

And devilifh machinations come to nought. Milt. Par Ref 
How were they zealous in refpeft to their temporal gover- 
nors? Not by open rebellion, not by private machinations ■ 
but in blcfling and fubmitting to their emperors, and obevine 

MAOTPNF thin f f Ut t r heir id T° latry - Spra,t ' s Sm 
lvlACm NE. n.f [machma, Latin; machine, French. This 

word is pronounced mafieen.] 

X. Any complicated piece of workmanlhip. 

We are led to conceive this great machine of the world to 
have been once in a ftate of greater fimplicity, as to conceive 
a watch to have been once in its firft materials. * Burnet. 
In a watch’s fine machine , 

The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year. 

Derive their fecundary pow’r 

From that which Amply points the hour. Prior. 

2. An engine. 

In the hollow fide. 

Selected numbers of their foldiers hide; 

With inward arms the dire machine they load. 

And iron bowels Huff the dark abode. Dryden. 

3. Supernatural agency in poems. 

The marvellous fable includes whatever is fupernatural, 
and efpecially the machines of the gods. Pope. 

Machinery, n.f. [from machine.] 

1. Enginery ; complicated workmanlhip ; felf-movcd engines. 

2- The machinery fignifies that part which the deities, angels, 
or demons, ad in a poem. Pope's Rape of the Loci. 

Machinist, n.f. [machinefle, French; from viachma, Latin.] 

A conftrudor of engines or machines. 

Ma'cilency. n.f. [from macilent .] Leannefs. Did. 

MA'CILENT. adj. [madlent us, Latin.] Lean. 

Ma'ckerel. n.f. [mackerccl, Dutch ; maquereau, French.] A 
fea-fifli. 

Some fifh are gutted, fplit, and kept in pickle; as whiting 
and mackerel. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Law ordered that the Sunday fliould have reft; 

And that no nymph her noily food fhould fell. 

Except it were new milk or mackarel. King's Art of Cookery. 

Sooner fhall cats difport in water clear, 

And fpeckled mackrels graze the meadows fair. 

Than I forget my fhepherds wonted love. Gays Pajlorals. 
Mackerel-gale feems to be, in Dryden s cant, a ftrmig 
breeze, fuch, I fuppofc, as is defired to bring mackerel frefl> 
to market. 

They put up every fail. 

The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel-gale. DryPn. 

Ma'crocosm. n.f. [nmcrocofme, French; [Mtxpof and xoeuoc-l 
The whole world, or vifible (yftem, in oppofuion to the 0»- 
crocofm, or world of man. 

Macta'tioN. 


MAD 

Macta'tion. n.f [maSlatus, Latin.] The ad of killing for 
facrifice. . 

MACULA, n.f. [Latin.] 

1 A And laftly, the body of the fun may contrad fome fpots 
or macula heater than ufual, and by that means be darken- 
C( j 0 Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. [In phyfick.] Any fpots upon the fkin, whether thofe in 
fevers or fcorbutick habits. 

To Ma'culate. v. a. [maculo, Lat.] Toftain; to fpot. 
MaCULa'tion. n.f [from maculate.] Stain; fpot; taint. 

I will throw my glove to death himfelf. 

That there’s no m. 1ulation in thy heart. Shakefpeare. 

Ma'cule. n.f [ macula , Latin.] A fpot; a ftain. 

MAD. adj. [gemaad, Saxon; matto , Italian.] 

\ Difordered in the mind ; broken in the underftanding; dif- 
tra&ed. 

Alack, Sir, he is mad. 

_’Tis the time’s plague when madmen lead the blind. 

Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
The poets fung, 

Thy mother from the fea was fprung ; 

But they were mad to make thee young. Denham. 

We muft bind our paflions in chains, left like mad-f oiks 
they break their locks and bolts, and do all the mifehief they 
can. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

A bear, enrag’d at the flinging of a bee, ran like mad into 
the bee-garden, and over-turn’d all the hives. L'Ejlrange. 
Madmen ought not to be mad ; 

But who can help his frenzy l Dryden's Span. Fryar. 

2. Over-run with any violent or unreafonable defire ; with on, 
after, of, perhaps better for, before the object of defire. 

It is the land of graven images, and they are mad upon 
their idols. Jer. 1 . 38. 

The world is running mad after farce, the extremity of 
bad poetry, or rather the judgment that is fallen upon dra- 
inatick writing. Dryden's Pref. to Cleomcncs. 

The people are not fo very mad of acorns, but that they 
could be content to eat the bread of civil perfons. Rymer. 

3. Enraged; furious. 

Holy writ reprefents St. Paul as making havock of the 
church, and perfecting that way unto the death, and being 
exceedingly mad againft them. Decay of Piety. 

To Mad. v.a. [from the adjedive.] To make mad; to make 
furious; to enrage. 

O villain ! cried out Zelmanc, madded with finding an 
unlooked-for rival. Sidney, b. ii. 

Had I but feen thy pidure in this plight. 

It would have madded me. Sbakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

This will witnefs outwardly. 

As ftrongly as the confcience do’s within, 

T o th’ madding of her lord. Sbakefp. Cymbelinc. 

This mufick mads me, let it found no more ; 

For though it have help’d madmen to their wits. 

In me, it feems, it will make wifemen mad. Shakefpeare 
This mads me, that perhaps ignoble hands 
Have overlaid him, for they cou’d not conquer. Dryden. 
To Mad. v. n. To be mad ; to be furious. 

The madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots rag’d: dire was the noife 
Of conflid ! Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. 

“fie, mixing with a throng 

Of madding matrons, bears the bride alone. Dr Hen. 

Mad. n.f. [ma<Su, Saxon.] An earth worm. \r, n f 

Madam, n.f. [ma dame, French, my dame.] The term of 
compliment ufed .11 addrefs to ladies of every decree 

Certes, madam, ye have great caufe of plaint. ' Spenfer. 
Madam, once more you look and move a queen ! J 
Ma'dbrain ■> w r j . Ph'tfs's Diflrefl Mother. 

I give my hand oppos’d againft my heart, 

Umo a Rnddby, Ml of fjiecn. ShMm,. 

A . He let fall his book, 

And as he Hoop’d again to take it up, 

Th brid 3 room took him fuch a cufF, 

1 hat down fell prieft and book. 0/ , - 

This fell tempeft fhall not ceafe to ra-e, Sbake & earc - 
Lntil the golden circuit on my head, ° 

Lkc to the glorious fun’s tranfparent beams 
Do calm the fury of this madbrain'd flaw Shah /S 

Th • n r Where /s his fon, ***»""• 

A „| "^-footed madcap prince of Wales 

Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 


M A G 

To Ma'dden. v. n. [from mad.] To become mad; fo ad as 
mad. 

The dog-ftar rages, nav ’tis pa ft a doubt. 

All Bedlam or Parnaflus is let out; 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden round die land. Pipe. 
To Ma'dden. v. a. To make mad. 

Such mad'ning draughts of beauty. 

As for a while overwhelm’d his raptur’d thought. Thomforu 
Ma'dder. n.f [macepc, Saxon.] 

The flower of the madder confxfts of one finglc leaf, which 
is cut into four or five fegments, and expanded at the top; 
the flower-cup afterwards becomes a fruit, compofed of two 
juicy berries elofely joined together, containing feed for the 
molt part, hollowed like a navel; the leaves are rough, and 
furround the ftalks in whorles. Miller . 

Madder is cultivated in vaft quantities in Holland : what 
the Dutch fend over for medicinal ulb is the root, which is 
only dried; but the greateft quantity is ufed by the dyers, 
who have it fent in coarfe powder; Hill. 

Made, participle preterite of make. 

Neither hath this man finned, nor his parents ; but that 
the works of God fhould be made mar.ifeft. J°l jn >x. 3. 
Madefa'ction. n.f. [madefacio, Latin.] The-aft of making 
wet. 

7 o all madefailion there is required an imbibition. Bacon. 
To Ma'defy. v. a. [madejio, Latin.] To mciften ; to make 
wet. 

Madcehowlet. n.f. An owl. Ainf. 

Ma'dhouse. n.f. [mad and houfe.] A houfe where madmen 
are cured or confined. 

A fellow in a madhoufe being afked how lie came there ? 
why, fays he, the mad-iblks abroad are too many for us, and 
fo they have maftered all the lober people, and cooped them 
“P hcre ‘ _ L'Ejlrange. 

Madly, adv. [from mad.] Without underftanding; furioufly. 
He wav'd a torch aloft, and madly vain. 

Sought godlike worfhip from a fervile train. Dryden. 

Ma'dman. n.f. [mad and man. J A man deprived of his un¬ 
derftanding. 

They fhall be like madmen, fparing none, but ftill fport- 

2 Efd. xvi. 71. 

He that eagerly purfues any thing, is no better than a mad- 
mar h L'Ejlranae. 

He who ties a madman's hands, or takes away his fwerd, 
loves his perfon while he difarms his frenzy. South's Sermons. 
Ma'dness. n.f [from mad.] 

1 c5f a * i0n ’ ° f Ullder “ n S ; perturbation of the fa- 

Why, woman, your hulband is in his old tunes a<?a:n : he 
fo rails againft all married mankind, fo curfcs all Eve^s daugh¬ 
ters, and fo buffets himfelf on the forehead, that any ntd- 
nejs 1 ever yet beheld feemed but tamenefs and civility to thi3 
<lUt™,,er. SbahJp. Mtrry lyiv.t of IVindfar. 

There arc degrees of rnainef. as of folly, the dlfordcrlv jum- 
bhng ideas together, in fome more, fome lefs. Locks 

2 . Fury; wddnefs; rage. 

The power of Gcd fets bounds to the raging of the fea 
and reftrams the madnefs of the people. g charl e I. 

He rav d with all the madnefs of dcfpair, 

MadrIS fJ’ f bCat hiS brCalt ’ aild t0re his hair ’ Dr yAen- 

Medrier, in war, a thick plank armed with iron nlatcs 
having a cavity fufficient to receive the mouth of the petard* 
when charged, with which it is applied a«ainft a pate f ,r 
other tiling intended to be broken down ° g » ’7 

Sp-^ andlErench, fro ffZ 
JhZ.tdd'l a Me , am r" ! |,icce ’ wl “ h «»«*» a cer- 

“ nci l“ al not tied to the fcrupulous re- 

ymmssddi 

Waters, by whofe falls 
Dims ling melodious madrigails. 

His artful drains have oft delay’d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. M\U 

EnSrX ,r4ff of tt 

than heroick poetry ’ u ^ r ‘i a ls, and elegies, 

Mi'^ VOR f'• [maJ and An herb 

noted ir" ifal thC famous, great, 

bility. “ 311 famous > ^hclmere, famous for no ! 

MAF^ E >r Ainf Gib ^ C ™ d ‘ n ' 

A «^mcrer. Ainf. 

fon, a treafure.j ^ ** rencb ) from the Arabick ma 


Bailey. 
Shakefpeare. 
Milton. 
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